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Intelligencer, just then set up by his friend Dr Sheridan, 
be observed, that the political corruptionists of that day were very 
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NEW FEATURE IN THE TATLER. 





As the Editor is anxious to do all he can towards shewing his zeal 
for the reader’s pleasure, and theatrical subjects agree better with 
the state of his health than theatrical hours, he means to take 
occasion, from time to time, when not called upon to criticise the 

rmances of the past night, to speak of those of the night coming ; 
—those which are announced to apyear on the evening of the same 
day. The reader will thus not only have 4 list of the pieces for the 
evening before him, but some observations, perhaps, with which to 
add to his relish of one or two of them, should he be disposed to go 
tothe play. We intended to begin the new year with this project ; 
but as enjoyments do not wait for the new year,—as people do not 
stay till twelve o’clock at night on the 31st of December, before 
they begin to be merry or play-going,—we thought it as well to 
commence forthwith ; especially as this is a theatrical season, and 
there is no better advertisement of a project than a specimen of it. 

The Barber of Seville is performed this evening at Drury Lane, and 
the Beggars’ Opera at Covent Garden. 

On the subject of the Beggars’ Opera, we have to lay before our 
readers, this time, some remarks by a very striking and a very 
unusual theatrical critic; to wit, one Dean Swirt, who conceived 
great indignation at hearing it abused by the hypocrites and dul- 
latds of his time; and thus vented himself in a paper called the 


attachment to a party, affectation of singularity, lamentable dulness, 
mistaken zeal, or studied hypocrisy, cun have the least reasonable 
objection against this excellent moral performance of the celebrated 
Mr Gay.’— Jntelligencer, No. 3. 

Swift might have added, that not only are the crimes and miseries 
of a felonious state of existence shewn up in the Beggar’s Opera, 
but what does no less honour to the good-nature and instinctive 
wisdom of Gay, its reliefs are also presented to us,—the good 
qualities with which it is mixed up in some, and the gaieties and 
excuses with which, more or less, all are supplied and made to 
endure themselves. The picker of the private purse is found to 
have his humanities as well as he of the public; and the public 
pickpocket, by inference, as well as his brother thief. We are 
thus, wisely and good-humouredly, taught to look for causes of 
their offence beyond them both; and society, by means of a once 
calumniated and supposed vulgar play, is insensibly led to draw 
from it the most profound and useful reflections. eS 





HAMPDEN.* 





Tue title of this work is sufficiently comprehensive and unpretend- 
| ing: and if we are somewhat disappointed at the small portion of 
it which Hampden occupies, the author is by no means responsible 
for the disappointment. We are naturally earnest to know all 





angry at the parallels drawn between them and other pickpockets, 
in this most ingenious and just of operas; precisely as the grossest 
ofthe anti-reformers might be now, on a like occasion. The cha- 
racters of F cachum and Lockit were supposed to be Newgate incar- 
nations of Walpole and Townsend. 


*T am assured,’ says Swift, ‘ that several worthy clergymen in 
this city went privately to see the Beggars’ Opera represented ; and 
that the fleering coxcombs in the pit amused themselves with mak- 
ing discoveries, and spreading the names of those gentlemen round 
the audience. 

‘Tshall not pretend to vindicate a clergyman, who would appear 
openly in his habit at a theatre with such a vicious crew as might 
probably stand round him, at such comedies and profane tragedies 
as are often represented. Besides, I know very well, that persons 
of their function are bound to avoid the appearance of evil, or of 
giving cause of offence. But when the Lords Chancellors who are 
keepers of the King’s conscience; when the Judges of the land, 
whose title is reverend ; when ladies, who are bound by the rules 
of their sex to the strictest decency, appear in the theatre without 
censure; I cannot understand why a young clergyman, who comes 
concealed, out of curiosity to see an innocent and moral play, 
should be so highly condemned: nor do I much approve the rigour 
ofa great Prelate, who said he hoped rone of his clergy were there. 
I am glad to hear there are no weightier objections against that 
reverend body planted in this city, and I wish there never may; 
but I should be sorry that any of them shonld be so weak, as to 
Mmitate the court-chaplain in England who preached against the 
Beggars’ Opera, which will probably do more good than a thou- 
sand sermons of so stupid, so injudicious, and so prostitute a 
divine. 

_ ‘In this happy performance of Mr Gay’s, all the characters are 
just, and none gre carried beyond nature, or hardly beyond 
Practice. It discovers the whole system of that commonwealth, or 
that imperium in imperio of iniquity, established among us, by which 
neither our lives nor our properties are secure, either in the high- 
ways, or in public assemblies, or even in our own houses, It shews 
the miserable lives and the constant fate of those abandoned 
wretches : for how little they sell their lives and souls ; betrayed 
by their whores, their comrades, and the receivers and purchasers 
of those thefts and robberies. This comedy likewise contains a 
satire, which, without enquiring whether it affects the present age, 
May possibly be useful in times to come. I mean, where the author 
takes the occasion of comparing those common robbers of the 
on and their several stratagems of betraying, undermining, and 

ging each other, to the several arts of politicians in times of 
corruption. . . . fille ° 


* Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that nothing but servile 


It is to | 


that can be told of this honest, courageous, and consistent man ; 
but the materialg are unhappily very scanty, so scanty, that the 
| author acknowledges having been more than once in doubt whether 


| to continue the work, and only determined upon doing so, by cer- 


| tain aspersions upon the motives of the patriot, whose name and 
character he felt it his duty to vindicate. Why, with so little ma- 
terial, the author should have thought it necessary to write two 
volumes, we cannot say. It seems, indeed, the fashion as well to 
| write biography in two volumes, as novels in three; and against 
fashion there is no appeal, This measuring of all subjects by one 
| rule reminds us of a biographical volume for children, which the 
| writer was requested to extend to 365 pages, neither more nor less, 
and to devote one page to each life, that the young readers might 
accomplish a life every day. We were less surprised at the sugges- 
tion of such a scheme, than at the author’s acquiescence; but to 
this same restraint, though upon a larger scale, all authors now 
submit, however little it may be their interest todo so. To this 
custom we attribute the length of the present work, which appears 
to us somewhat unnecessarily spun out. What original information 
it contains might have been included ina very small compass ; but 
| the author writes pleasantly; he is temperate, impartial, and in- 
| clined to allow to every one the benefit of the fairest interpretation, 
where their factions are such as to admit of two; and, though we | 
| think it might have been advantageously condensed, our principal 
‘reason for wishing that it were shorter, is, that it would conse- 
quently have been cheaper, and within the reach of many who would 
| have been willing to have the life of Hampden in their library. 
| Lord Nugent informs us, that the outline of Hampden’s life, as 
given in the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ Mr Chalmer’s Biographical 
Dictionary, &c., is incorrect ; and instances the date of his election 
to a seat in Parliament; which is stated to have been the second 
Parliament of Charles the First, but which his Lordship has ascer- 
tained to have been six years earlier, and in the former reign. He 
had sat in every Parliament called during that space, and had been 
thrice appointed to conduct conferences in the Lower House, 
though he had not hitherto been eminent as a speaker. Hampden 
is related to three remarkable persons (we say is, for they are 
all living) —Edmund Waller, William Penn, and Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Digby, upon one occasion, pointed to Cromwell as he sat in the 
House, and asked Hampden who that sloven was. ‘ That sloven,’ 
replied Hampden ; ‘that sloven before you, should we ever come to 


| 








* Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times. By 
Lord Nugent. 2vols.8vo. Murray. 
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a breach with the King, will be the greatest man in England.’ It | refusal to acknowledge the king’s right to levy ship-money, although 
is remarkable that Charles, as if resolved, in every possible way, to | the decision was given against him by corrupt judges, his opposition 
provoke his fate, actually prevented the emigration of these two | had great weight, and the public appreciated his conduct. 
extraordinary men, after they were on board the vessels that were | + « There is sometimes in our nature,” says Lord Nugent, “a 
to convey them to America. Upon that act of tyranny hung the | sense of personal triumph, a base one, which is gratified by seein 
liberty of England. | others fail in an attempt to withstand that to which we before have 
_ € Again,’ says our author, ‘the hopes of our country party almost | tamely submitted. Thus it is that the first enterprises of this sort 
died within them. Had it not been for a fresh act of cruel and are usually rather regarded with jealousy, than accompanied by any 
unwise compulsion, which bereft the persecuted Puritans of the | lively demonstrations of countenance or applause ; and this is a vice 
power of leaving to Charles, by their flight, an undisputed triumph of which a crafty government is seldom slow in availing itself to its 
over law and liberty, the whole struggle in this country would have | OW" advantage. But, on this occasion, the minds of men reasoned 
been abandoned, at least by that generation, in despair, Many | more largely, and their hearts were influenced by a purer feeling, 
eminent persons were induced, by their sufferings or by their fears, | It was fortunate for freedom that, after all particular precedent set 
to sell their estates at a great loss, in order to seek a shelter which, "P°? the king’s part had been shown to fail him, his case was 
its distance from home, promised, at least, security from the | argued on general principles easy to be weighed and understood, 
ndictive spirit of the government and from the stormy threatenings | and upon lapsed notions of prerogative royal, which a succession of 
of the times. The plantations of New England, held under royal Umerous statutes, from Henry the Phird s time downwards, had 
tents granted by James, offered a place of refuge to such as might been framed to cancel and supersede. Every law and unworthy 
oN driven by hatred of the great tyranny that reigned in their own | sentiment of personal jealousy, every short-sighted calculation of 
A A S eines 2 ee saifies aon’ gave tileaed F 
country, to look for peace and freedom among the wildernesses of "OTE OF less personal grievance or advantage, gave place to a con. 
another hemisphere. Such a retreat had been prepared there by viction that, together with the doctrines of which Hampden had aow 
the foresight of the Lord Say and the Lord Brooke, by whose | become the champion, and by dint of those with which Finch had 
directions a little town, now the capital of the flourishing province | 5° wantonly overlaid the cause of the King, the dearest rights of all 
of Connecticut, had been built in 1635, under the name of Say- | Were placed in jeopardy. This fee'ing, as one that had been gravely 
brooke. They had, from their boyhood, lived together as brothers, | adopted, and gradually and deliberately advanced among the pcople, 
and the ties of their affection had been straightened by a close and | W#* not likely to be lightly abandoned or irresolutely pursued; nor 
constant agreement in public life. To this wild and ent pattie. | did those persons with whose concurrence the first stand was made 
ment they had determined to retreat, in failure of their efforts for | (after a successful resistance on the broader ground had become no 
justice and pee at home, and there they were jointly to become the | !onger practicable,) fail to ch per thwart the ee =” 
founders of a patriarchal community. Of this new. settlement, wee woe means which pen orn A iat and - im 
liberty of conscience was to be the first law, and it was after- | "uence of character or station, could supply. . - er 
wards to be governed according to their darling scheme of a | while with the increasing disaffection towards the measures of the 
free commonwealth. Thither several persons of rank and for- King and his advisers, did the conduct of Hampden daily advance 
tune had already led the wav The spirit of in public admiration and honour. With qualities of 
emigration spread daily among the Puritans; the views of the | heart and mind well matched to do service and honour to each 
greater number of that party a entirely Roartel se that ob- other, the modesry,'discretion, and composure, with which, (always 
ject; thus leaving their leaders without any further hope to cherish bearing onwards in his steady course,) he mastered in himself ~~ 
. @ tS0l, | aie a ‘ Bese EE EY Y . ae" S ‘ me 
and indeed, without any further duties to fulfil in England. But | pacer ee bee i: whi gee his character past res 
e ; rs ° wet" . . are . > rary 8 
even this refuge from a persecution which appeared irresistible, and | ™'T@0'€ catcngn = i pont be a ‘The * gn welt cal 
from which there rema'ned no other means of escape, was refused | 23"€es In So eminently ascribing to him, It has Deen well Observe 
them. This project which would also hive relieved the Government | that the highest praise which has been bestowed on Hampden, is to 
from the embarrassment of their presence, and of all their further be found in the acknowledgment of one of his most jealous enemies, 
plans, was defeated by an order o! the Kine in: Counelteted April | Lord Clarendon, who had known him both as a colleague and asa 
bd 5 . itor } Ta Sts ‘ a4) e resnec is » 
6, 1638, by which all masters and owners of ships were restrained | competitor, and, in each position, had learned to respect his deport- 
from setting forth any vessel with passengers for America, without | ets admits that he behaved bimself with a temper and modesty 
special license. The immediate effect of this monstrous edict is | S¥¢h as marvellously to win the hearts of men, and to deprive his 
rendered remarkable by an event which has thrown over the whole | #dversaries of all occasion, which they diligently sought, of impeach- 
ae . . t a. . “ - . 7 . . . 7 7 
an air of strange fatality. Eight ships, with respectable emigrants | ''S the conduct, while they blamed the motive of the opp»s'tion. 
on board, were at this time lying in the Thames, bound for the new | 


colony. In one of these bad actually embarked, for their voyage | chiefly Hume, Eachard, and D’lsraeli; and his defence is an able 
across the Atlantic, two no less considerable persons than John 


Hampden and his kinsman, Oliver Cromwell, the latter then little | a ee gat eangun’saggn eran thetindgisntuier Benge 
distinguished, except for an opposition which he had conducted with | was a man of a factious spirit, and that he was actuated in a great 
great spirit and ability, in his native county of Huntingdon, against | measure by private pique; he mentions certain papers which he has 
the project of the Bedford level ; a work which, like all the other 
great schemes of improvement, had been converted into a monopoly | 
which was to give new meuns of influence to the crown, | 











The writers acainst whom Lord Nugent defends Hampden, are 


heard of as being in the possession of a family of the highest respee- 
tability, that show Hampden to have been long in a state of civil 


, . Coa warfare with his neighbour, the Sheriff of the County, &c. Lord 
But the court was unwilling that its opponents should, any- N uu , Sheriff 
where, enjoy or communicate the system of freedom which they nati ae that the papers and correspondence of the Shert 
sought, or should peaceably withdraw themselves, even at the hazard | himself, are at Stowe ; that he has carefully examined them, and 
of the total confiscation of their estates at home, from a contest of | that there is not, in the whole collection, any shadow of evidence 
whose success they despaired, and from a country which they deemed 
to be hopelessly enslaved, A special order was therefore issued that 
these vessels, by naine, should be detained, and the provisions landed 
which had been shipped for the voyage. Thus, in the alternative, 


of any private pique or quarrel between them. His Lordship then 
proceeds to shew that D’Israeli has made charges against Pym 
upon garbled authorities. ‘ Finally,’ he observes, ‘ Mr D’ Israeli 


between flight and resistance, the Government, as it were, bound 
down these eminent men to an opposite condition to that which they 
had chosen for themselves. Pride, character, and obligation to party 


makes this remarkable observation: Whether Pym be too deeply 
calumnoiated I will not decide! 
truly. 


To calumniate is to asperse un- 





What is the precise extent to which this gentleman is of 
opinion that Pym ought to be calumniated | do not step to enquire: 
my business is with Hampden; and with respect to his motive in 


and to principle, pledged them, so long as they should inhabit the 
country of their birth, to pursue the course they had begun. 
Hampden and Cromwell remained,—to act, probably, with very *.. TORR 8M te le te eect ale 
different views, certainly in very different circumstances,—the one , ee oe sti, hi lpan. Seginste cy, ita eats anaes pa - — 
to be the first mover of resistance in arms against the power of the Wat information Mr D’ Israeli bas assumed a fact so injurious; and 
King, the other to finally defeat and ruin that power in the field, to | then proceeded upon that assumption, to deface a monument of 
overthrow the monarchy, and to bring the sovereign, by whom he 
was now arbitrarily detained, to a public scaffold. 

* Mr Hume avers, that Hampden and the rest were going to New, , , 
England for the privilege of hearing sermons seven hours long. No| The least that can be expected of those persons who, as Mt 
vindieation this for detaining them from that enjoyment, if such D’ Israeli has done, make it their business to rake up the errors and 
were their sober and innocent taste. But, unfortunate for a jest at weaknesses of men of intellect and virtue, and to publish and per- 
any rate ill suited to the character of just and impartial history, it petuate the only things concerning them which ought to be for- 
appears, first, that the total infraction of all the conditions of the gotten, is, that they should confine themselves to the truth, and 
petition of right, and the hazard to which the persons and property | h: o wie ihn scar vdiias ‘ilinny ‘Mets silinn din, 
of these men had been brought, were motives sufficient to account seems as ore ne wey eee < en aay eee re 
for the desire of emigration, without the necessity of imputing it to | jealousy of truth’ which made Mr D’ Israeli so anxious to enquire 
a passion for long sermons. Secondly, the Presbyterians were the | into the private motives of Hampden, should have preserved him 
long preachers, not the Independents. Hampden and Cromwell | from the situation in which he is placed by Lord Nugent’s exposure 
and their followers were Independents, and not Presbyterians.’ of the orizin of his charges against Pym. We shall not quote the 


Notwithstanding the insinuations that have been thrown out | passage, for, as his Lordship says, our business is with Hampden. 
against Hampden, there never was a man more honest and consis- | Having continued, during the remainder of his life, to take an active 
tent in his political character, and his country has, for the most | part in everything that concerned the interests of his country, as 
part, done it justice ;—even in his own time. On occasion of his‘ well in the field as in the Senate, he was killed on Chalgrove Field. 


public virtue, which has been respected by most Englishmen for 
more than a century and a half?’ 
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‘ Hampden put himself at the head of the attack, but, in the first 
charge, he received his death. He was struck in the shoulder with 
two carabine balls, which, breaking the bone, entered the body, and 
his arm hung powerless and shattered by his side. . . . . . His head 
bending down, and his hands resting on his horse’s neck, he was 
geen riding off the field before the action was done,—“ a thing,” 
gays Lord Clarendon, “ he never used to do, and-from which it was 
concluded he was hurt.” It is a tradition that he was seen first 
moving in the direction of his father-in-law’s (Simeon’s) house at 

rton There he had, in youth, married the first wife of his love, 
and thither he would have gone to die. But Rupert’s cavalry were 
covering the plain between. Turning his horse, therefore, he rode 
back across the grounds of Hazeley in his way to Thame.* At the 
prook which divides the parishes he paused awhile; but it being 
impossible for bim, in his wounded state, to remount, if he had 
alighted to turn his horse over, he suddenly summoned his strength, 
clapped spurs, and cleared the leap. In great pain, and almost 
fainting, he reached Thame, and was conducted to the house of one 
Ezekiel Browne, where, his wounds being dressed, the surgeons 
would, for awhile, have given him hopes of life. But he felt that 
his hurt was mortal, and indulging no weak expectations of reco- 
very, he occupied the few days that remained to him in ay amt 
letters of counsel to the Parliament, in prosecution of his favourite 


‘ After six days of suffering, his bodily powers would no longer 
allow of his further attention to business. About seven hours 
before his death he received the sacrament; he continued to pray 
for some time. At last, he mournfully uttered, ‘“ O Lord, save my 
country.—O Lord, be merciful to’—here his speech failed him. 
He fell back on the bed and expired. . . . All the troops that 
could be spared from the quarters round joined to escort the 
honored corpse to its last resting-place, once his beloved abode, 
among the hills and woods of the Chilterns. They followed him 
to his grave in the parish church close adjoining his mansion ; their 
arms reversed, their drums and ensigns muffled, and their heads un- 
covered. Thus they marched, singing the 90th psalm as they 
proceeded to the funeral, and the 43rd as they returned.’ 

During the last few years of his life, the demands of the times 
had thade it necessary that Hampden should reside entirely in Lon- 
don, where, with his second wife, he lodged in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
near the house occupied by Pym. But his favorite residence was 
the one before mentioned, in Buckinghamshire. ‘ 

‘His mansion still remains. It stands away from both the 
principal roads which pass through Buckinghamshire, at the back of 
that chalky range of the Chilterns which bounds, on one side, the 
vale of Aylesbury. The scenery, which immediately surrounds it, 


_ fromits seclusion little known, is of singular beauty, opening upon 


a ridge which commands a very extensive view over several counties, 
and diversified by dells, clothed with a natural growth of box, 
juniper, and beech.’ 

We must not omit to mention that the work is embellished with 
portraits of Hampden, Pym, and Nathaniel Fiennes ; and with a 
representation of the interior of the Lower House, and the manner 
of sitting in the Parliament ‘holden at the citie of Westminster 
the twelfth day of February, 1623.’ 

* Told, upon the authority of Mr Blackall, of Great Hazeley, by his 
grandson, to the Earl of Macclesfield, 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGIIT. 


Davury-Lane.—George Barnwell—Harlequin and Little Thumb. 
Covent-Garven.—The Honey Moon—Hop o’ My Thumb and his Brothers. 











Owe to a change in ou first intention respecting notices of the 
Pantomimes, a part of our impression yesterday contained a little 


perplexity on the subject. It was implied at the head of the paper, | 


that the regular notices were to be given to-day; while at the end 
of it, the announcement was, that mere notices of their reception 
would appear in the first instance, and detailed accounts be pre- 
The latter is the plan. We 
therefore simply state the receptions in our present number, and 


sented in a Supplement to-morrow. 


to-morrow the reader will have a Supplement gvaéis with his usual 
Tatler, paying due honours to the vagaries, solemn and facetious, 


of all the Pantomimes. 
Drury Lane. 


Our reporter had not arrived when we were obliged to go to 
press. 
Covent GARDEN. 
The history here was that of our great little friend, Jack the 
Giant-Killer, otherwise called Hop o’ my Thumb, and the Ogres. 
Miss Pooue was the hero, and an admirable one she made, exhi- 
biting, among other things, some truly good attitudes in the military 








| 





| 
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style of Mr Ducrow. The great Ogre was very terrible, and the 
little ones, of the blood ogral, equally shocking in their proportions. 
But we must keep our details till to-morrow. The chief points, in 
the Harlequin and Columbine part, are jokes upon Unknown 
Tongues, Paganini, snuffing the moon out, &c. and a selection of 
popular exhibitions, terminating with a Dioramic View of the 
Opening of London Bridge, and the Herr Cline’s impossibilities on 
the elastic rope. 





ADELPHI. 

The predisposition to please and be pleased, which in a peculiar 
degree belongs to the Christmas season, filled this house last night 
with children, most of whom were of a larger growth than those 
for whom Pantomimes are especially provided. However, they 
were men and women descended from the right sort of children, and 
entered heartily into the enjoyment which slaps, tumbles, transform- 
ations, and transitions from bad to good,—good and bad,—and 
good at last triumphant, ought at all times to afford. We reserve 
details for to-morrow, and in the meantime inform those who were 
not present, that those who were seemed to be of but one opinion, 
that the motion made for the piece’s repetition every evening should 
be carried unanimously. 

Otymprc. 

The lovely tale of Orpheus und Eurydice has been pleasantly bur- 
lesqued at this pretty little theatre, by the author of * Olympic 
Revels,’ under the title of ‘ Olympic Devils.’ Madame Vesrris is 
the hero, and plays her part with her usual charming power. She 
appears to bear a charmed as well as charming life; for her figure 
is as beautifully symmetrical as when we first saw her. The piece 
will amuse all the children, of small and large growth, who are ‘ at 
home for the holidays.’ To-morrow we shall give particulars of the 
piece ; suffice therefore to say, for the present, that the audience 
departed apparently as well pleased as we were with the piece. 


Surrey. 

The tremendous uproar that prevailed inthe pit and galleries 
during the whole of the peformances at this Theatre last night—the 
praiseworthy manner in which the gods worked fist and foot to 
keep up the reputation of Boxing-night, render it impossible for us 
to judge of the ultimate success of Pantomime. In the course of 
it, indeed, appeals were made by the actors to the feelings of the 
gods, entreating them to let it go on—but in vain. Such aversion 
on the part of those deities would damn any Pantomime, however 


good. We shall say more to-morrow. 


QUEEN’S. 

The Pantomime at this theatre, called The World Turned Upside 
Down ; or, Harlequin Reformer, was, we suppose, agreeably to the 
spirit of the times, successful; but the report on which we have 
depended not having arrived in time for us to send it to the press, 
we are unable to vouch for the fact. To-morrow our general 
account will not forget it. In the name we are inclined to suspect 
an error,—Harleqguin most likely finds the world turned upside 
down, and contrives to set it on its legs again. 


Sapier’s WELLS. 
To this little theatre, which has been in general very successful 
in its Pantomimes, and which had the honour of contributing greatly 
to the reputation of Mother Goose, we shall endeavour to devote a 
proportionate share of our space to-morrow. 


“~ 


Cosure. 
We had received no report from the Coburg, when we went to 


press, but to-morrow, its contribution to the Pantomimic stock 
shall be noticed with the rest. 
We are afraid to promise anything respecting the Garrick and 


Pavilion, yet in some shape, perhaps, we shall make it appear that 
we do not willingly pass them by. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We regret that the lines on ¢ Poland’ do not put forth any unaccustomed 
picture prominently enough for insertion in our pages. 


Something of asimilar answer must be given toour friend C. who writes 
upon the letter of * Chapeau Bras.’ 
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MISCELLANIES. THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





— Honesty is one part of eloquence. We 
persuade others by being in earnest ourselves. DRURY LANE. 
—Hazlitt. ; ' bi Rosstni’s Opera of 
Dwarrs.—In the time of Iamblicus, lived The Barber of Seville, 
Alypius of Alexandria, a most excellent logi- | Rosina , : - Mrs Wood 
cian, and a famous philosopher, but of so small | Marcellina ‘ - « Miss Russell 
and little abody, that he hardly exceeded a|Jacintha .— : - Mrs Mapleson 
cubit, or one foot five inches and a half in | Count nest big + 8 - Wood 
height. Such as beheld him would think he | pote OMe lips 
was scarce anything but spirit and soul; so lit- | pri) ” Mr Bedford 


tle grew that part of him which was liable to| poet . = . ~ MrS. Jones 

corruption, that it seemed to be consumed into | af hich. a Grand Chri Comic P ; 

a kind of divine ersearege ef Hudson was | “ef which, @ Gran ~~ aute Seatemune, 

borne in 1619 at Latham in Rutlandshire. His 

father was a butcher, of a stout and corpulent Mariognin ane aoe 

frame. His mother was a good size. brn Leaguea Bote. even 
regnant she was not cumbersome, nor did she ’ 2 , ee 

seed a midwife to bring him into the world. At yeas vsherwends Warlousiey ag oe 

eight years old, being not half a yard in height, | Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr T. Blanchard 

he was taken by the Duchess of Buckingham, | Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 

who clothed him in satin. At a splendid feast Synopsis of the Scene 

given by the Duke, there was a cold pie, which y "y- 


- - 3 Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
being opened, little Jeffery started up in com- | Castie,—1I. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 





plete armour. Soon after, he was presented to | IIL. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- | 


Queen Henrietta Maria. It was a strange | side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
contrast to see him and the King’s gigantic of the Forest, with Mount ina in distance.—VI. 
rter, William Evans. In a masque at Court, | Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. 
ears lugged out of one pocket a long loaf,and | Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
little Jeffery, instead of a piece of cheese, out Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
of the other. He was employed upon a kind | i d, ar ; bate i sg sy yer ; — 
: 4 ’ ady S bec amber. — . oody ndscape anc 

of ears * pemee eae e | Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 

, a F 


ee & } mm was take Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King's Theatre.— 
Flemish pirate. This captivity of his is cele- | X]V. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 


brated by Sir William Davenant, in a poem | field’s Grand Diorama.—XVI. Painter’s House and 


called Jeffreidos. —-———— He died about the Groc2r’s Shop—XVII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
year 1680, being upwards of 60 years of age— XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
Gen. Mag. Dec. 1734. | XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 


: ‘ Feast of the Fairies. 
Hear py Fine.—The first important dis- jo or ne. 


: scripti f th d Splendid Di " 
covery of mankind seems to have been that of | Peeters of. ie Mee at Splvedid Dicoume, De 


_v" signed and painted by Mr Sranprigitp, from 
heat by fire. For many ages it isprobablethat | sketches taken on the spot during his last Conti- 
fire was esteemed a dangerous enemy, known nental Tour. The various Views will display 


only by its dreadful devastations; and that! Venice and its adjacent Islands, 

many lives must have been lost, and manydan-| No.1. The Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
gerous burns and wounds must have afflicted | Maria della Salute—3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
those who first dared to subject it to the uses | gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 


of life. It is said that the tall monkies of | Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlizht.— | 


Borneo and Sumatra lie down with pleasure | Mba Piazza de San Marco. —9. The Ducal 

- ; é 7 elses. 
paar Ahsercegy| sho nlnger Sm el res | Tomorrow, Masaniello; and the Pantomime. 
knowledge of causation, that they thrust into | 











the remaining fire the half-burnt ends of the | ADELPHI. 
branches to prevent its going out. One of the | 

nobles of the cultivated people of Otaheite, | Mr Bucxstone’s Burletta, entitled 
when Captain Cook treated them with tea, | The Wreck Ashore. 


catched the boiling water in his hand from the —_ The principal Cuaracters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
cock of the tea-urn, and bellowed with pain, Fitzwillam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, 
not conceiving that water could become hot , Buckstone, and O. Smith, 


like fire. After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 

Sineutar Metaops or Stupy.—It is re- | Damon and Pythias. 
corded of Anthony Magliabechi, that his | Mrs Stokes . 
attention was continually absorbed day and Miss ah ’ ‘Mise 
night among his books. An old cloak served | y_. Piggott it 6) Gees 
him for a gown in the day, and for bed-clothes | pyinias Smith - . . Mr Yates 


at night; he had one straw chair for his table, | Damon Smith 


- e : P . Mr Hemmings 
and another for his bed, in which he generally After which, a New Pantomime, called 


remained fixed, in the midst of a heap of | Harlequin and Little 
Go= 


volumes and ~ a until he was overpowered . 
with sleep. ith all this intense application | Columbine (Ist appearance) Miss Griffi. hs 


to reading, his knowledge was well estimated | Hark quia ; . Mr Gibson 
in che observation applied to him—that ‘he | Pantaloon - »« Mr Brown 
was a learned man among booksellers, and aj} Clowa-. . . Mr Sanders 


bookseller among the learned.’ David Blondell, | — 
a Protestant minister in the 17th century, and | “17 Vv 
esteemed one of those who had the greatest | SURREY. 
. a ; . = f . * . | Quen» 

a of none op Rene “ai! my tye A Serious Romantic Drama, entitled 

ad a very singular way of studying: he lay on | The Sorcerer. 
the ground, and had round about him the books | Sjcilians.—Viola. . Mize Vincent 
which he wanted for the work he was upon. Sciolto ° - . MrD. Pitt 
Descartes used to lie in bed sixteen hours every | Leoni ‘ , . Mr Maitland 
day, with the curtains drawn and windows shut. ; Ubaldodi Monamo =~ — «Ss Mr Cobhain 





He imagined that in that easy and undisturbed | C#sario di Monamo » MrElon 

situation he had more command over his mind | After which, a Fairy Tale of Enchantment, entitled 
than when it was interrupted by external objects. | Cinderella. 

And Malebranche used to meditate with his | Cinderella — . Miss Somerville 
windows shut, as the light was a disturbance | Prince Floridor - + Mr Edwin 

to him. Mezerai, the famous historian, used | To conclude with a New Comic Pantomime, called 
to study and write by candle-light, even at “*Qld King Cole!”’ 
noonday in summer; and as if there was Do | Columbine ; ~ Mille. Rosier 

sun in the world, he always waited upon his Harlequin ; . « Mr Honner 

Me ad to the door with a candle inhis| Clown . - Mr Hartland 

hand. Pantaloon - - .» Mr Asbury 








Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenyj (to whom all books, and communications for the Editer 
are to be addressed) ; b 


BERs’ Library, Uld Bond street; by CHarret; Witsun, Royal Exchange; THomas, Newe 


by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 


| COVENT GARDEN, 
| The Beggars’ Opera, 
| Polly (Sth time) . 


By Gay. 
. Miss Shirreff 
Mrs Peachum - «+ Mrs Gibbs 
| Lucey A . « Mrs Keeley 
| Captain Macheath - « Mr Braham 
| Peachum . . Mr Bartley 


| Lockit . . . « Mr Evans 
| In Act III, a Hornpipe in Fetters, by Mr Eller, 
| 


After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb and his 
_ Brothers; or, Harlequin 
| and the Ogre. 


| Little Jack Miss Poole 

| Columbine (2nd time) » + Miss Davis 

| Harlequin J 5 - Mr Eller 
Clown ‘. ; - Signor Paule 

| Pantaloon ‘ Mr Barnes 
Lacquey patch : » «+ MrF, Sutton 


Sy is of the Scenery. 
Scene I. Ro na he Bala.— il. The Opre's 
Castle on Draig y Can.—lIl. The Biazen Bridge 
| over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 
| —V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridge.—Vj, 

Liwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VIL. The 

Brazen Castie.— VIII. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 
, —IX. Hop o’ My Thumb’s Home, which is trans. 


formed into Scene X. Thumb Palace.—XI. Lyn | 


Ogwen.—XII. LandscapeandIun; Sign, the Prince 
of Wales.—XIII. The Interior of the Pavilion at 
Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 
Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight). — XY, 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI. A Rural 
Farm, near London. — XVII. The Local Cosme. 
rama—X VIII. The Gateway of the Public House, 
the Fighting Cocks. — XIX. The Launch of the 
| Thunderer at Woolwich. — XX. The Illuminated 
Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 
Rope.—XXI. The Temple of the Genius of the 
Harp. 
The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Mesers 
|  Gwirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831, 





To morrow, John Bull ; and the Pantomime. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, called 
The Love=Spell! 








Thérésine (first time} . . Miss Forde 
Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 
Francois 2 - . Mr J, Bland 
Serjeant Victor ° . MrRaymond 


After which, 


Gervase Skinner. 


Gervase Skinner .  « Mr Liston 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 


I’ll be Wour Second! 


Mr Placid r Liston 
To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 


Olympic Devils! 


Orpheus Madame Vestris 
| Eurydice ‘ ‘ . Miss Forde 
| Proserpine ‘ . Miss Fitzwalter 
| Pluto 7 ° . Mr J. Bland 
Cerberus ‘ . Mr Bland 
Phoebus Apollo. - Mr ¥. Raymond 
Pan 3 ‘ . Me Collier 


| Silenus , . Mr W. Vining 


QUEEN'S. 








] 
j The Melo-Drama of 
The Idiot Witness. 
Gilbert J . «+ Mr Norton 
Walter Arlington . . Miss Ayies 
In the course of the Evening, Mr W. 11. Davies wil 
pourtray Specimens of Ancient Classic Art. 
After which, a Farcetta, called 
The Married Bachelor. 
Grace ° F Mrs T. Hill 
To conclude with a Pantomimical dish, entitled 
‘\The World Turned Up- 


side Down. 
‘ . Mrs Kirby 


Columbine 





Harlequin . ‘ - Mr Kirby 
Pantaloon F . « Mr Holl-yoak 
Clown ‘ P - Mr Hogg 
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i Ayent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; LuLoyo, 42 Frith street, Soho; TouLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Haknis, Bowstreet; T. Tigrnay, 74 Drury 


lane. Corner of Russel! court; D. HitToN, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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